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A RAVEN IN EMBOSSED STEEL 

BY THE JAPANESE ARMORER 

MYOCHIN MUNESUKE 

THE Museum acquired recently 
in Paris at the sale of Dr. 
Edouard Mene, the well-known 
collector of Japanese ironwork, 
the celebrated Raven which had long been 
known as the capital piece of his collection. 
This had come to Dr. Mene early in his 
career as a collector, had been described 



anese mind, moreover, and to the foreign 
one for that matter, this pose has about it 
something which grows in meaning — an 
idea both humorous and human which 
makes the real raven fit into its stiff iron 
shell. 'Tis a thieving raven that is pic- 
tured, but one with a twinge of conscience, 
alert on his spread legs, his wings with 
just a degree of readiness about them; a 
raven that hesitates to make a sound, but 
has his beak slightly opened, as though he 
feels it his duty to say something. But he 
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and figured in various works on Japanese 
art, and had been exhibited at the Mu- 
seums Guimet, Cernuschi, and elsewhere. 
The Raven is, of course, an okimono, or 
ornament for the ceremonial niche (toko- 
noma) of a Japanese room. It is of large 
size, about eighteen inches in length, and 
seems to have been prepared for a great 
tokonoma, such as one sees in the palace of 
a daimyo. It is an extraordinary object 
from many points of view; it is made of a 
material which is least suited to plastic 
work, it is embossed with close fidelity to 
nature, and it is remarkable in its living 
quality. In the last regard, if in no other, 
it differs from the hundred and one oki- 
mono of its type which one finds in modern 
shops. The bird has been caught by the 
artist not only in a lifelike pose, but in a 
raven's pose, and in one which, while full 
of expression, is motionless, therefore 
suited to representation. To the Jap- 



still remains undecided in spite of the 
intense thought which causes him to cock 
his head sidewise. After all, he may be 
expected to slink away uncaught and "save 
his face." . . . Every one who observes 
him, I believe, develops such impres- 
sions. In fact, when the collection Mene 
was exhibited at the Hotel Drouot it was 
interesting to stand near the case of the 
raven and study the effect he made upon 
his visitors. They would come up, one 
after another, and glance at him in the 
hurried way of auction-hunters; then their 
expression of haste faded away and they 
would examine him quietly, sometimes 
circling about till they came to rest at the 
right point of view. His, in fact, was the 
only case in the gallery before which visi- 
tors would usually come to a full stop. 
And their remarks showed clearly that 
they appreciated the artist's point of view. 
In fact, in an instance of this kind, the 
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Parisian art-collector is singularly apt to 
seize the conception of the Japanese. 

The present okimono bears the signature 
of Myochin Shikibu Kino Munesuke, the 
Chinese characters of whose name appear 
on a featherless tract under the tail. And 
this Myochin is evidently the Munesuke 
who flourished in Tokyo, or Yedo, in the 
early years of the eighteenth century (his 
precise dates, I find, were from 1646 to 
1724). and who was widely known for his 



distinguished patrons by exhibiting ob- 
jects which had never before been pro- 
duced in iron. From huge eagles to 
minute fire-flies he forged ornaments of all 
sizes and forms. What his fellow-artists 
would model in wax, for bronze-founding, 
he modeled at once in armor-steel, and 
he is reproached with having forged 
princely armor with less skill than he made 
toys. 

Doubtless much of the work which bears 
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work in repousse 
helmets (hachi) 
forms for members of the 
Shogunate, together with 
plastrons and shoulder guards 
with splendid dragons in relief. 
Armor-making, indeed, was 
his true claim to recognition 
as a member of a distin- 
guished family, for he was the 
official representative of and 
twenty-second in descent from 
the first Myochin Munesuke, 
the great artist-armorer of the 
twelfth century. 

The second Munesuke, it 
appears, was a versatile genius; 
he is said to have wearied of 
preparing armor for a court 
which was always at peace, 
and he was constantly tempted 
by tasks which lay beyond 



He it was who prepared the name Munesuke is false, perhaps in as 

embossed in fantastic large a proportion as eight examples in 

v ten. But the present object 
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SIGNATURE OF 
MYOCHIN MUNESUKE 

his field. 



So he amused himself and startled his 



is apparently the exceptional 
one. It is admirably exe- 
cuted, and as an example of 
steel repousse it is quite 
equal to the best work of 
the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. The incised 
lines representing feathers 
give their outline and texture 
in a masterly way. The 
metal itself is of the qual- 
ity one would expect, and 
the patine and the signature 
are convincing. But the 
best evidence which asso- 
ciates it with the hand of 
Munesuke is the livingness 
and expression which has 
been pounded into this bird of steel. 

B. D. 
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time; it will not crowd its pictures but will 
hang them all in a single line, the arrange- 
ment being carefully studied as to har- 
mony, size, subject, tone, and the relation 
of one picture to another. The works of 
the painters of the different schools will 
be separated, not only in groups, but in 
different rooms, if possible." 

The Library. — There have been 
added to the Library during the past two 
months four hundred and ninety volumes, 
of which number seventy-two were re- 
ceived by gift. 

The names of the donors are Mr. 
Edward D. Adams, Mr. Hugo Ballin, 
Mr. Henri Baudoin, Messrs. C. & E. 



Canessa, Messrs. P. P. Caproni and Bro., 
Mr. John D. Crimmins, Mr. L. Curtins, 
Mr. Robert W. deForest, Messrs. A. L. 
Diament and Co., Mr. F. Lair-Dubreuil, 
Messrs. Durand-Ruel, Mr. Theodore Duret, 
Mr. E. J. Edwards, Mr. Jules Feral, Prof. 
William H. Goodyear, Mr. Charles Henry 
Hart, Mr. Hugo Helbing, Due de Loubat, 
Miss Florence N. Levy, Prof. Camille 
Matignon, Messrs. Moulton and Ricketts, 
Messrs. F. Muller and Co., Dr. Paul 
Murch, Mr. Bernard Quaritch, Mr. 
Maurice V. Samuels, Mr. L. O. Th. 
Tudeer, and Mr. Robert B. Woodward. 

A gift of eleven photographs was re- 
ceived from Miss Isabel Hapgood. 
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